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opposite direction passed it; and, so as to tell each other
of their position on the road, the carters and mule-drivers
(and there was no end to them on either side of the moun-
tain)1 kept shouting all the time the weird cry peculiar to
their occupation. We reached the top at dawn. A heavy
iron-covered gate here closes the road, and a few inns are
clustered around it where one can get a cup of tea,
and some hot dumplings stuffed with hashed mutton and
cabbage, one of the few really good dishes met with in
northern China.
At Huo Chou we were once more in the valley bot-
tom, and trundled on to Chao-ch'eng Hsien where we
stopped for the night. The Chiang ho, an affluent of
the Fen, flows by this place, "and over it is a bridge
which attracted my attention by its peculiar ornamenta-
tion. While built, like most stone bridges in northern
China, with parapets on either side made of sandstone
slabs about five feet long and three high set between pil-
lars, these slabs, unlike any I had seen elsewhere, were
covered with comic bas-reliefs in which the chief actors
were monkeys. The tops of the pillars, which are
usually sculptured to represent lions, were in this case
cut into cubes, pyramids,' cones, drums, heaps of fruit,
monkeys, etc., each pillar having a different capital
Furthermore, at the north end of the bridge was a bronze
or iron cow, about five feet long, resembling the famous
bronze cow near the Summer Palace at Peking, although
of inferior workmanship.
1 Between T'ai-yuan and the Yellow    stuffs, flour, etc.   Riehthofen  esti-
Biver we  continually passed  long    mated the quantity of flour carried
lines of carts, mule or donkey, car-    north over the Han-hou ling at about
Tying merchandise north.   The prin-    200 tons daily, and tobacco, he says,
eipal  goodp were  cotton, tobacco,     occupied nearly  as conspicuous  a
brick-tea   (for    Mongolia),    cotton    place in this traffic